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INTRODUCTION: 
RE-ACTING (TO) EMPIRE 


In 1907, The Theatre, a short-lived Sydney newspaper, reported on 
‘Seditious Drama’ in the Philippines. It noted that the Filipinos, 
governed at that time by the United States, had ‘turned their stage 
to a seditious purpose, though the authorities [had] not seen fit to 
censor it, except for the more daring of the dramas intended to stir 
up the native spirit’ (1907:17). As a common device to thwart 
American propaganda, the Filipinos used politicised costumes: 


[They are] so coloured and draped that at a given signal or 
cue the actors and actresses rush together, apparently without 
design, and stand swaying in the centre of the stage, close to 
the footlights, their combination forming a living, moving, 
stirring picture of the Filipino flag. Only an instant or so does 
the phantom last, but that one instant is enough to bring the 
entire house to its feet with yells and cries that are blood- 
curdling in their ferocious delight, while the less quick-witted 
Americans in the audience are wondering what the row is 


about. 
(ibid.: 17) 


Such a display, understood in political terms by the Filipinos in the 
audience and misunderstood by the Americans—the targets of the 
act of political resistance—provides an example of theatre’s 
politicality in a post-colonial context in which performance 
functions as an anti-imperial tool. This book focuses on the 
methods by which post-colonial drama resists imperialism and its 
effects. We isolate possible ways to read and view theatre texts from 
around the post-colonial world as well as ways to interpret the 
strategies by which playwrights, actors, directors, musicians, and 
designers rework a historical moment or a character or an imperial 
text or even a theatre building. 
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POST-COLONIALISM 


At a time when the prefix ‘post’ has been affixed to almost every 
concept, state of being, or theory (for instance, postmodernism, 
post-feminism, post-structuralism, post-industrialism), the hazards 
of using a term with such a prefix are great. While it risks being 
relegated to the increasingly less useful and less meaningful ‘post- 
box’ of trite expressions, ‘post-colonial’, we feel, is a relevant term, 
and certainly more relevant than its alternatives: the dated and 
homogenising Commonwealth Literature; New Literatures in 
English, very few of which are ‘new’; and, as the Modern 
Languages Association terms them, Literatures other than British 
and American, a categorisation which perpetuates these literatures’ 
already well-ingrained marginalisation from the countries who have 
historically declared themselves as constituting the metropolitan 
cultural centre or mainstream. Post-colonialism is often too 
narrowly defined. The term—according to a too-rigid etymology—is 
frequently misunderstood as a temporal concept meaning the time 
after colonisation has ceased, or the time following the politically 
determined Independence Day on which a country breaks away 
from its governance by another state. Not a naive teleological 
sequence which supersedes colonialism,' post-colonialism is, rather, 
an engagement with and contestation of colonialism’s discourses, 
power structures, and social hierarchies. Colonisation is insidious: 
it invades far more than political chambers and extends well 
beyond independence celebrations. Its effects shape language, 
education, religion, artistic sensibilities, and, increasingly, popular 
culture. A theory of post-colonialism must, then, respond to more 
than the merely chronological construction of post-independence, 
and to more than just the discursive experience of imperialism. In 
Alan Lawson’s words, post-colonialism is a ‘politically motivated 
historical-analytical movement [which] engages with, resists, and 
seeks to dismantle the effects of colonialism in the material, 
historical, cultural-political, pedagogical, discursive, and textual 
domains’ (1992:156). Inevitably, post-colonialism addresses reactions 
to colonialism in a context that is not necessarily determined by 
temporal constraints: post-colonial plays, novels, verse, and films 
then become textual/cultural expressions of resistance to 
colonisation. As a critical discourse, therefore, post-colonialism is 
both a textual effect and a reading strategy. Its theoretical practice 
often operates on two levels, attempting at once to elucidate the 
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post-coloniality which inheres in certain texts, and to unveil and 
deconstruct any continuing colonialist power structures and 
institutions. 

While the time frames of both post-colonialism and post- 
modernism generally intersect, and postmodern literary devices are 
often found in post-colonial texts, the two cannot be equated. Part 
of postmodernism’s brief is the dismantling of the often unwritten 
but frequently invoked rules of genre, authority, and value. Post- 
colonialism’s agenda, however, is more specifically political: to 
dismantle the hegemonic boundaries and the determinants that 
create unequal relations of power based on binary oppositions such 
as ‘us and them’, ‘first world and third world’, ‘white and black’, 
‘coloniser and colonised’. Postmodern texts are certainly political, 
but post-colonial texts embrace a more specifically political aim: 
that of the continued destabilisation of the cultural and political 
authority of imperialism. Post-colonialism, then, has more affinity 
with feminist and class-based discourses than with postmodernism, 
even if post-colonialism and postmodernism employ similar literary 
tropes. 

Within its specific agenda, post-colonialism’s effects can be wide- 
ranging. Post-colonial literature is, according to Stephen Slemon, ‘a 
form of cultural criticism and cultural critique: a mode of 
disidentifying whole societies from the sovereign codes of cultural 
organisation, and an inherently dialectical intervention in the 
hegemonic production of cultural meaning’ (1987:14). Post-colonial 
theatre’s capacity to intervene publicly in social organisation and to 
critique political structures can be more extensive than the 
relatively isolated circumstances of written narrative and poetry; 
theatre practitioners, however, also run a greater risk of political 
intervention in their activities in the forms of censorship and 
imprisonment, to which Rendra in Indonesia, Ngigi wa Thiong’o 
in Kenya, and countless South African dramatists can attest. While 
banning books is often an ‘after the fact’ action, the more public 
disruption of a live theatre presentation can literally ‘catch’ actors 
and playwrights in the act of political subversion. 

Post-colonial studies are engaged in a two-part, often 
paradoxical project of chronicling similarities of experience while 
at the same time registering the formidable differences that mark 
each former colony. Laura Chrisman cautions that criticism of a 
nation’s contemporary literature cannot be isolated from the 
imperial history which produced the contemporary version of the 
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nation (1990:38). Shiva Naipaul, a ‘Trinidadian writer, puts it more 
succinctly: ‘No literature is free-floating. Its vitality springs, 
initially, from its rootedness in a specific type of world’ (1971:122). 
Post-colonial criticism must carefully contextualise the similarities 
between, for example, the influence of ritual on the Ghanaian and 
Indian theatrical traditions, at the same time as it acknowledges 
significant divergences in the histories, cultures, languages, and 
politics of these two cultures. It is the particular attention to 
‘difference’ that marks post-colonialism’s agency. Alan Lawson and 
Chris Tiffin situate the politics and possibilities of difference in a 
useful construction: 


‘Difference’, which in colonialist discourse connotes a 
remove from normative European practice, and hence 
functions as a marker of subordination, is for post-colonial 
analysis the correspondent marker of identity, voice, and 
hence empowerment. Difference is not the measure by 
which the European episteme fails to comprehend the actual 
self-naming and articulate subject. Moreover, difference 
demands deference and self-location...: not all differences 
are the same. 

(1994:230) 


A theory of post-colonialism that fails to recognise this distinction 
between ‘differences’ will recreate the spurious hierarchies, 
misreadings, silencings, and ahistoricisms that are part of the 
imperial enterprise. Critiques of post-colonialism are frequently 
responses to arguments based primarily on attempts to homogenise 
texts, histories, and cultures. 

Much discussion surrounds which countries ought to be 
considered part of the post-colonial world. Since former states of 
the Soviet Union have adopted the expression to refer to post- 
glasnost, ‘post-colonialism’ is not specific to a particular imperial 
regime, even though it often refers to the former colonies of the 
British Empire, the focus—with some exceptions—of this study. The 
British Empire was the largest modern empire, and its vestiges still 
exist today in a reconfigured organisation of former commonwealth 
states which oversees political alliances and trade discussions 
among the former colonies. Many of these former colonies now 
possess a linguistic heritage that is based on the English language. 
While English is not the only language of post-colonial writing?—in 
fact the incorporation of a variety of tongues is vital to post- 
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colonial literatures—it is the base language of most of the texts 
discussed here. 

Debates within the field of post-colonialism are themselves 
fraught with division and difference, as the divergences between 
several recent critical texts illustrate. The most important 
theoretical treatment to date is The Empire Writes Back: Theory and 
Practice in Post-Colonial Literatures (1989) by Bill Ashcroft, Gareth 
Griffiths, and Helen Tiffin, which introduces many approaches to 
post-colonial literatures, concentrating particularly on language. 
This text was followed in 1995 by their The Post-Colonial Studies 
Reader. The post-colonial reader edited by Patrick Williams and 
Laura Chrisman, Colonial Discourse and Post-Colonial Theory (1993), is 
one of many readings of the field that questions the claim that 
various regions and/or constituencies have to the post-colonial 
umbrella.* Heavily privileging Edward Said’s Orientalism and the 
construction of the Oriental ‘other’ as the core text/concept of the 
field, this reader discounts settler colonies where, among other 
locations, Said’s Orientalism can be said to be inadequately 
historicised, or even inapplicable. Generally overlooking indigenous 
peoples from the settler-invader regions, this reader delimits the 
post-colonial world to an organisation that is curiously devoid of 
the controversy and paradox that is inevitable and constructive in 
the experience of post-imperial states. The essentialist* arguments 
that many critics have adopted concerning who may and may not 
participate in post-colonial discourse often amount to disagreements 
concerning power versus impotence, and particularly contests over 
who can claim a more impressive victim position; the irony in these 
disputes is that such struggles merely invert (unproductively) the 
hegemony upon which imperialism is based. It seems more 
reasonable and productive to capitalise on the differences between 
former colonies while not losing sight of their similarities. 

Chris Tiffin and Alan Lawson argue that ‘Imperial textuality 
appropriates, distorts, erases, but it also contains’ (1994:6). The 
imperial project contains cultures/subjects in order to control them, 
but no former colony is as simply circumscribed as colonial 
discourse would have it: each post-colonial political, historical, 
linguistic, and cultural situation inevitably becomes much more 
convoluted than is figured by the coloniser. Discussions of some of 
these intricacies have been drawn out, further complicated, and 
fruitfully enhanced by, among other theorists, Homi Bhabha, 
whose work elucidates the ambivalent psychological positioning of 
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both the colonised and the coloniser. Contrary to the assumptions 
inherent in the binary opposition of coloniser and colonised, 
Bhabha (1984) maintains that the colonised is never always impotent; 
the coloniser is never always powerful. The ambivalence inherent in 
these binaries assists in breaking down the constructed limitations 
of all binary oppositions. In, for instance, the binary of ‘white’ and 
‘black’, ‘white’ is not only defined in terms of ‘blackness’, but its 
reliance upon a conceptual knowledge of blackness also perpetually 
destabilises the power invested in ‘white’ and not in ‘black’. 
Bhabha’s work offers valuable assistance in dismanding binaries 
(and their correlative power structures) by recognising their 
inevitable ambivalences. As Ashcroft, Griffiths, and Tiffin point 
out, ‘The term, “post-colonial” is resonant with all the ambiguity 
and complexity of the many different cultural experiences it 
implicates’ (1995:2). 

There are at least two types of former colonies among the 
remains of the British Empire. The first, settler-invader colonies, 
are comprised of land masses that were, at the time of initial 
imperial explorations, proclaimed (usually with the full knowledge 
of the presence of indigenous people) to be empty, nearly empty, or 
peopled by compliant ‘natives’. As settlers invaded the territories, 
usually driving out the local inhabitants, massacring them, or 
pressing them into service, these colonies could conveniently forget 
about the presence of ‘natives’ altogether. The particular position 
that such settler-invader colonies (Australia, Canada, New Zealand/ 
Aotearoa, and in some cases, South Africa) occupy is extremely 
problematic: they neither quite satisfy the requirements for 
acceptance into the ‘first’ and ‘old’ world of Europe, nor are they 
‘poor’ enough to be included in the economically and politically 
determined ‘third world’, a term that is still used on occasion to 
define the post-colonial world. The settler-invader colonies are 
located in an awkward ‘second world’ position (Lawson 1994) that 
is neither one nor the other; they have been colonised by Europe at 
the same time that they themselves have colonised indigenous 
peoples who experienced (and frequently continue to experience) 
the constraints on freedom, language, religion, and social 
organisation that also litter the histories of many of the second type 
of former colony, the ‘occupation’ colonies. These include India, 
parts of South-East Asia, west and central Africa, and many islands 
of the Caribbean.’ The settler-invader colonies share many similar 
subject positions, and historical and geographical elisions with the 
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‘occupation’ colonies (which are often considered to be more bona 
fide post-colonial cultures than settler-invader societies). The depth 
to which imperial rhetoric has been established in both types of 
colonies complicates attempts to remove the constraints of 
subordination, inferiority, and insignificance that the colonised 
subject inevitably experiences. 


POST-COLONIALISM AND DRAMA 


This study considers plays from Australia, Canada, India, Ireland, 
New Zealand, various countries in Africa, parts of South-East Asia, 
and the Caribbean. Ireland, Britain’s oldest colony, is often 
considered inappropriate to the post-colonial grouping, partly 
because it lies just off Europe. Yet Ireland’s centuries-old political 
and economic oppression at the hands of the British—and its 
resistance to such control—fits well within the post-colonial 
paradigm. We do not consider the United States, also once a British 
colony, as post-colonial because the political and military might that 
the United States wields in its role as global ‘superpower’ has long 
since severed its connections with the historical and cultural 
marginality that the other former colonies share. American neo- 
imperialism and the neo-imperial activities of several former colonies 
are, however, not exempt from examination here. Neo-imperialism, 
which frequently takes the form of apparently mutually lucrative 
industrialisation projects, tourism, or aid programmes, typically 
repeats many of the same power games and struggles of initial 
imperial endeavours. For a very different reason, this text does not 
analyse Indian drama to any great detail. Since its history/practice 
is extremely complex, it is impossible to do justice to Indian drama 
in a broadly comparative study.* Moreover, the varieties of drama, 
dance, languages, and cultures that have influenced Indian theatre 
are too vast to consider in a text other than one devoted to just 
India. For the same reason, some sectors of Asia will not be 
considered as fully here as the drama from other parts of the 
former empire. Many of our arguments are nevertheless valid in 
these contexts and we hope that readers will find this an 
opportunity to test our theories, rather than to condemn this text 
for any perceived ‘anomalies’. 

When Europeans settled a colony, one of the earliest signs of 
established culture/‘civilisation’ was the presentation of European 
drama which, according to official records, obliterated for many 
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years any indigenous performance forms:® in 1682, for instance, a 
playhouse was established in Jamaica and functioned until slaves 
were freed in 1838 (Wright 1937:6). India boasted a proliferation of 
grand proscenium arch theatres from 1753, and five full-size public 
theatres by 1831, the popularity of which prompted the erection of 
many rival private theatres financed by rajahs (Mukherjee 
1982:viii; Yajnik 1970:86). Neither the Jamaican theatre nor the 
Indian theatres were designed for the indigenous peoples or 
transported slaves; rather, they were built for the entertainment of 
the British officers. The first play staged in Canada was Marc 
Lescarbot’s 1606 Théâtre Neptune en la Nouvelle France, presented by 
French explorers. It included words in various native Canadian 
languages, as well as references to Canadian geography, within a 
more typically French style of play (Goldie 1989:186). The nature 
of theatre designed for colonial officers and/or troops (and the 
nature of colonialism itself) required that the plays produced in 
these countries be reproductions of imperial models in style, theme, 
and content. Various elements of ‘local colour’ were of course 
included, so that an early settler play might position a native 
character in the same way that the nineteenth-century British 
theatre figured the drunken Irishman: as an outsider, someone who 
was in some central way ridiculous or intolerable. While it may 
have appeared that the deviations from the imperial plots were 
generally isolated to issues of setting and occasional minor 
characters, sometimes the plays produced in the colonies 
transformed mere ‘local colour’ into much more resistant 
discourses. In the case of Australia, the performance of the first 
western play in 1789, George Farquhar’s The Recruiting Officer, 
provided an early opportunity for political resistance. The cast, 
composed of transported convicts, used the play’s burlesque trial 
and military theme as an apt expression of life in a colony that was 
itself predicated on punishment, and they also wrote a new 
epilogue to Farquhar’s play, calling attention to their plight. 
Colonial theatre, then, can be viewed ambivalently as a potential 
agent of social reform and as an avenue for political disobedience. 

Even though Ola Rotimi, a Nigerian playwright, maintains that 
drama is the best artistic medium for Africa because it is not alien 
in form, as is the novel (1985:12), most post-colonial criticism 
overlooks drama, perhaps because of its apparently impure form: 
playscripts are only a part of a theatre experience, and performance 
is therefore difficult to document.'? Given that dramatic and 
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performance theories, particularly those developed in conjunction 
with Brechtian, feminist, and cultural studies criticism, have much 
to offer post-colonial debates about language, interpellation, 
subject-formation, representation, and forms of resistance, this 
marginalisation of drama suggests a considerable gap in post- 
colonial studies. Examining drama through the conceptual 
frameworks developed in post-colonial studies involves more than a 
simple and unproblematic transposition of reading strategies 
because some of the signifying systems through which plays ‘mean’ 
are vastly different to those of texts not designed for performance. 
Hence, although this study seeks to demonstrate how its subject 
area might be illuminated by the chosen theoretical approach, it 
also aims to extend the current limits of that approach. In this 
respect, theories of drama and performance have much to add to 
debates about how imperial power is articulated and/or contested. 

Our field of inquiry falls into three main sections that address 
post-colonial performance: dramatic language (vocal and visual, as 
expressed through the performing body), the arrangement of 
theatrical space and time, and the manipulation of narrative and 
performative conventions of drama. Within this field, we inevitably 
focus on the connections between form and content which a 
politicised approach to theatre always recognises. 


INTERCULTURALISM AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
APPROACHES TO THEATRE 


The drama from the ‘outposts of empire’ has not been entirely 
ignored by critics from the centres of Europe and the United States: 
theatre anthropologists and interculturalists have examined the 
theatre forms and styles of other cultures and often embraced the 
possibilities inherent in adopting them for use in a western context. 
Yet an anthropological approach to drama (such as that espoused 
by Victor Turner, Eugenio Barba, and Richard Schechner) is 
designed to enumerate the similarities between all cultures without 
recognising their highly significant differences. In this style of 
analysis, several plays and/or theatre cultures are usually compared 
in order to highlight the likenesses in various rituals or practices, 
which Anuradha Kapur deems a result of postmodernism: 


In mounting an attack on mimesis, postmodernism claims as 
its territory non-mimetic forms from all over the world. ‘Thus 
theatre from the “Third World’ comes to be defined by the 
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needs and uses of postmodernism; forms from different 
cultural contexts become evacuated of subject matter and are 
seen as a series of formal options. 

(1990:27) 


Interculturalism and postmodernism intersect at the point of 
ahistorical, acultural synthesis that can also be perceived to be neo- 
colonial, particularly as practised in the United States. An example 
from Gautam Dasgupta, a critic located in New York, is revealing: 
writing of interculturalism, he invokes the ethos of the Indian Vedas 
and the refrain from a recent American pop song. Arguing that 
interculturalism recognises personal as well as public spheres of 
influence, he concludes without obvious irony that ‘We are the 
world’ (1991a:332). This imperialist notion that the United States 
is the world emanates from an insidious pop song that, while 
ostensibly raising money for starving people in Africa, reinscribes 
western (particularly American) privilege/power, by stressing the 
west’s capacity to do good works. This type of intercultural 
approach is obviously self-centred: it often involves the parasitical 
activity of taking that which seems useful and unique from another 
culture and leaving that host culture with little except the dubious 
opportunity to seem to have been associated with a powerful and 
influential nation(s). Not all intercultural theorists are ethnocentric: 
Rustom Bharucha (1993) and others are acutely aware of the 
political ramifications of failing to acknowledge a country’s 
historical, political, and cultural specificity. Bharucha attacks critics 
and practitioners such as Schechner, Barba, and Peter Brook for 
mining ‘exotic’—usually ‘third world’—cultures for theatrical raw 
materials, much in the way that multinational corporations have 
been known to exploit materials and cheap labour from the 
developing world, conveniently overlooking the safety and security 
of the local people and the pollution of their land. As well as 
ignoring the differences among and between peoples who have 
been colonised, the anthropological approach to theatre also moves 
perilously close to universalist criticism whereby a text is said to 
speak to readers all around the world because it espouses, for 
example, universal principles of life. Texts which apparently radiate 
such ‘universal truths’ have usually been removed from their social 
and historical setting. Although it is a favourite catch-cry of theatre 
critics, the ‘universal theme’ allows no appreciation of cultural 
difference. 
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MARKERS OF POST-COLONIAL DRAMA 


The apparent unity of the British Empire (iconised by such devices 
as the vast pink surfaces on many classroom maps indicating the 
dominion of the Queen of England) has been substantially denied 
by post-colonial texts. Often, post-colonial literatures refuse closure 
to stress the provisionality of post-colonial identities, reinforcing 
Helen ‘Tiffin’s comment that ‘Decolonization is process, not arrival’ 
(1987a:17). The absence of a ‘conclusion’ to the decolonising 
project does not represent a failure; rather it points to the 
recombinant ways in which colonised subjects now define 
themselves. Situated within the hybrid forms of various cultural 
systems, such subjects can usefully exploit what Diana Brydon calls 
‘contamination’ (1990), whereby the influence from several cultures 
can be figured as positive rather than negative, as for instance, is 
miscegenation. 

For the purposes of this study, we define post-colonial 
performance as including the following features: 


* acts that respond to the experience of imperialism, whether 
directly or indirectly; 

* acts performed for the continuation and/or regeneration of the 
colonised (and sometimes pre-contact) communities; 

* acts performed with the awareness of, and sometimes the 
incorporation of, post-contact forms; and 

* acts that interrogate the hegemony that underlies imperial 
representation." 


Building on existing work done in the separate fields of post- 
colonial and performance studies, this book develops specific post- 
colonial performative and theoretical frameworks in relation to 
selected plays from a range of countries. It does not attempt to 
categorise texts, regions, types of plays, historical approaches to 
drama; to identify the major playwrights of different countries; or 
to discuss national theatre traditions separately, country by 
country. Readers should be able to use the frameworks we 
establish as reading strategies for interpreting a range of post- 
colonial playtexts, and for deconstructing imperialist thought, 
practices, and regimes. One of the aims of this book is to teach 
readers and audiences to re-see or re-read texts in order to 
recognise their strategic political agendas, since, as Ian Steadman 
notes in the context of South African theatre, ‘the real potential of 
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dramatic art lies in its ability to teach people how to think’ widely 
(1991:78), beyond the narrow parameters of the status quo, of 
political oppressiveness, and even of political correctness. ‘To this 
end, we are particularly concerned with the intersection of dramatic 
theory with theories of race in post-colonial contexts; in the 
varieties of feminisms, including many forms of third world 
feminism through which the gendered body can be described; in 
the body, the voice, and the stage space as sites of resistance to 
imperial hegemonies; and in the deployment of theatricalised 
cultural practices such as ritual and carnival to subvert imposed 
canonical traditions. Accordingly, Chapter 1 outlines a process of 
canonical counter-discourse through which imperial/classical texts 
are no longer automatically privileged at the expense of other 
discourses. Chapter 2 contextualises ritual and carnival, two forms 
that intersect with and reconfigure drama in decidedly non-western 
ways. How history and language are articulated in post-colonial 
drama and how they reshape theatrical texts are the focus of 
Chapters 3 and 4. Historical recuperation is one of the crucial aims 
and effects of many post-colonial plays, which frequently tell the 
other side of the conquering whites’ story in order to contest the 
official version of history that is preserved in imperialist texts. Like 
his/her version of history, the coloniser’s language has assumed a 
position of dominance which must be interrogated and dismantled 
as part of the decolonising project. ‘Theatrical manipulations of the 
English language can significantly amplify the political effects of a 
play, since, according to Bill Ashcroft, post-colonial adaptations of 
English have managed to ‘relocate the “centre” of the English 
language by decentring it’ (1987:117). Other modes of 
communicating, such as song and music, also destabilise the 
political position of spoken English as the dominant transmitter of 
meaning. The body in its various colonial and post-colonial 
contexts is explored in Chapter 5, which pays particular heed to the 
ways in which theatre can recuperate the disintegrated and 
dissociated body characteristic of colonialism. Finally, Chapter 6 
surveys contemporary manifestations of neo-imperialism, with a 
particular focus on the effects of tourism and the globalisation of 
the media. 

The colonised subject exists in a complex representational 
matrix, variously situated between opposing forces (in the 
settlerinvader cultures) or figured in opposition to the imperial 
powers (in occupation cultures as well as in indigenous cultures 
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within settler-invader countries). Theatre’s three-dimensional live 
context further complicates representations of the colonised subject 
so that interpreting post-colonial drama requires a careful analysis 
of multiple sign systems. This text takes up such issues to provide 
ways of re-acting to the imperial hegemonies that continue to be 
manifest throughout the world. 


NOTES 


1 Our distinction between ‘colonialism’ and ‘imperialism’ follows the 
definitions Edward Said has delineated in Culture and Imperialism: 

“imperialism” means the practice, the theory, and the attitudes of a 
dominating metropolitan centre ruling a distant territory; 
“colonialism”, which is almost always a consequence of imperialism, is 
the implanting of settlements on distant territory’ (1994:8). While both 
imperialism and colonialism can also take place on local territory 
(witness Ireland in the British Empire), these terms are generally 
useful. Imperialism, then, is the larger enterprise, but colonialism can 
be more insidious. 

2 The former colonies of Spain, France, and Portugal, to name just a 
few, exercise similar resistant strategies to imperial forces, using hybrid 
forms of the dominant, colonising languages. 

3 See also Hodge and Mishra (1991). 

4 ‘Essentialism’, when combined with Spivak’s modifying adjective, 
‘strategic’ (1988:205), becomes a tool by which marginalised peoples 
can deliberately foreground constructed difference to claim a speaking 
position. Otherwise, essentialism problematically appeals to absolute 
difference without an awareness of ‘similarity’ in the broader historical 
and cultural paradigm. 

5 This term must be clarified. While all people born in a particular place 
are ‘natives’ of that country, we use ‘native’ to refer more specifically 
to the indigenous inhabitants of the settler-invader colonies, those 
people who were already living in a particular location when the 
Europeans arrived. ‘Indian’, the historical name for indigenous North 
Americans, is a misnomer instituted by Christopher Columbus who 
thought, on seeing their skin colour, that he had indeed found the 
easier route to India that he was seeking. This term has been fortified 
by Hollywood-type representations of indigenous peoples in ‘Cowboy 
and Indian’ movies. ‘First Nations’ is a term adopted by Canada’s 
indigenous people in a politically astute move that reminds other 
North Americans that the land was already occupied when Europeans 
claimed it. More recently, ‘Aboriginal Canadians’ has been used to 
underscore that chronology: the term ‘aboriginal’ means ‘from the 
beginning’. In contrast to the Aborigines of Australia, Aboriginal 
Canadians have chosen this name themselves rather than having had it 
given to them by white invaders. In the North American context, we 
use ‘Indian’ in the same way that Daniel Francis uses it in The 
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Imaginary Indian (1992): to signify white representations of natives. We use 
‘native’ or ‘First Nations’ or ‘indigenous peoples’ to represent the 
people themselves. 

New Zealand is frequently also recognised by its Maori name, 
‘Aotearoa’, meaning ‘the land of the long white cloud’. 

The Caribbean region is a special case, comprised of islands/territories 
which have been at once both settler and occupation colonies. After 
imperial campaigns largely annihilated indigenous inhabitants of the 
area, the European colonists repopulated many islands with slave and 
indentured labour from Africa, India, and other places. Most of these 
colonies were then governed from afar until the latter half of the 
twentieth century, setting up different relationships than with other 
settler societies. We use the term ‘West Indies’ to indicate the English- 
speaking (ex)colonies of the area, while ‘Caribbean’ refers to the wider 
cultural/geographical region. 

Indian theatre history dates back to the Natyoshostra, the ancient 
Sanskrit theory of drama, which was written down by Bharata 
approximately fifteen hundred years ago. Bharata did not know how 
long the Natyashastra had already existed as an oral text before he 
transcribed it (Rangacharya 1971:2). It is also very difficult to study 
Indian theatre texts since few are published in English. 

In all probability, they were still happening underground. 

Our definition of drama and our theoretical discussions also 
incorporate other performance events (such as dance) even though 
most of the texts we examine are ‘plays’. 

In order to schematise our study, this generalised definition is 
inevitable. There are undoubtedly many examples of post-colonial 
performance which exceed the parameters outlined and we encourage 
readers to pursue such works. 

While we attempt to ground our analyses of plays in their (different) 
historical contexts, it is not always possible for a variety of reasons. 
Particular texts and their production histories can be explored 
independently through reviews, articles, interviews, and books focused 
on individual playwrights and/or specific national theatres. 
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